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Art. III. — 1. Journal et Correspondance de Andre-Marie Am- 
pere. Publics par Mme. H. C. Paris (J. Hetzel & Cie.). 
1872. 

2. Andre-Marie Ampere et Jean-Jacques Ampere. Correspond- 
ance et Souvenirs de 1805 a 1864. Recueillis par Madame 
H. C. 2 vols. Paris (J. Hetzel & Cie.). 1875. 

About three years ago there was published in Paris a little 
volume, entitled the Journal et Correspondance de Andre-Marie 
Amplre, of which mention was made at the time in many jour- 
nals, and attention was called to it as a record of the mourn- 
fully happy youth of a celebrated and interesting man. Some 
of our readers will perhaps be glad to hear of the appear- 
ance of two more volumes, carrying on the account of A. M. 
Ampere and of his son, from the year 1805, when the first 
volume concluded, to the end of their lives. The idyllic 
first volume was simply charming ; no one could read without 
enjoying it this unpretending record of modest love too soon 
brought to a close by the early death of the loving and beloved 
wife. Perhaps the greatest charm of the book is its perfect 
naturalness ; the letters are real letters, written in thorough 
sincerity, without any feeling of posterity looking over the 
writer's shoulder, and among people too closely united to try 
to impose upon any public, even a public of one. Conse- 
quently, before we lay the book down, Ampere, and Julie, so 
shy and hard to win, but so devoted when won, and her charm- 
ing sister Elise, with her lively imagination, her warm heart, 
and her love of fun, — a quality, be it said by the way, lack- 
ing in the other two, — are all nearly as much people we know 
and love as those we see around us to-day. In fact, if there be 
a difference, it is that we know the people in the book rather 
better, for, without having to serve the apprenticeship of making 
an acquaintance, we are let at once into the inmost feelings 
of their lives, as expressed to those nearest to them. 

It has been well said that the true and frank diary of a 
fool would be as interesting a book as one would care to see. 
Pepys's Diary is a proof of this ; for though in practical affairs 
b.3 was far from being a fool, he certainly shows how foolish an 
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intelligent man can be in the privacy of his diary. Although 
Ampere's letters and diary lack the historical value of Pepys's, 
they have a far higher interest in the light they throw upon the 
private life and character of a great and good man. This is 
one of the few books of which the stale compliment is true, that 
it is more interesting than a novel. Those who have once read 
it will not forget this ingenuous record of his love. In a blank 
book, scribbled over with mathematical calculations, he wrote 
the little memoranda of his courtship. Ampere was no self- 
conscious Werther, who accurately observed and laid bare the 
workings of his own heart ; his simple entries touch us all the 
more, however, that they are so absolutely unconscious in their 
candor. The first one is only an unfinished sentence, writ- 
ten on a loose leaf, running as follows : " The voice of nature 
spread through my soul a vague, intolerable restlessness. One 
day when I was walking after sunset by the side of a lonely 
brook — " This is the key-note and prelude to the approach 
of Julie ; and on Sunday, April 10, 1796, when Ampere was 
twenty-one years old, we find this entry, " I have seen her for 
the first time." The reader will notice that he at once begins 
with her. There are no doubts and self-questionings as to 
whether this is really the ideal woman, the being best qualified 
to comprehend his heart and aid his development ; there are no 
fears lest, though charming for the time, she may not always 
be able to enchain his wandering fancy. No, Ampere's fears 
are quite different in character. September 17, five months 
after their first meeting, we read that he " began to open his 
heart " ; and that Julie at least perceives his love, we learn from 
a letter of filise to her, written about this time, in which she 
cannot resist the temptation to make a slight reference to it. 
The passage is worth quoting, for the light it also throws upon 
Elise's affection for her sister : " You say you do not wish 
to speak to me of things which will only tire and bore me. 
0, 1 beg of you, dear Julie, do not be afraid of that, let your 
thoughts run on as they please ! What would one think of 
friends who only shared their pleasures ? That plan would 
not suit my taste, and it will never be, I trust, the one that we 
shall follow. Ours is of such a sort as to reach even to the 
little hidden corner of Ampere." 
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That lilise has her doubts, however, about the advisability 
of this plain-speaking, we see further on in the same letter, 
when she says : " How many things we shall have to talk 
about when we meet again ! But for all that I don't know in 
what vein to write to you ; you yourself must decide whether 
I may speak or must be silent." At the time of this letter 
Julie was on a visit to her brother and his wife at Lyons, and 
in the letters she wrote to her sister lilise, shows at first some 
inclination to ridicule Ampere for the naive way in which he 
betrays his attachment, but before long she is won by the 
same ingenuous charm which obtained for him throughout his 
life so many devoted friends. In one letter lilise says of him : 
" He interests me by his frankness, his gentleness, and, more 
than anything, by the tears which sometimes come' into his 
eyes against his will. Not the slightest affectation, none of 
those romantic phrases which so many others use. Decide as 
you please ; but let me love him a little before you do, he is so 
good ! " And again, a little later, with a mixture of affection 
and humor she gives Ampere's account of the visit he made 
Julie when she was still in Lyons, without first getting per- 
mission from her mother : — 

" He said he was very much afraid he had offended you, and that 
you said, ' I am surprised, sir, to see yon here, and mamma will be 
sure to give you her opinion of such conduct.' ' Well, if I have done 
wrong I ain not to blame. I was told I ought to go out and see 
people ; so when I arrived in Lyons I went to your son's house ; I 
found Mme. Carron there and her mother, Mme. de Campredon ; they 
told me your daughter had arrived, and that I could call the next 
day and get some letters. I went, and I am very sorry now I did, 
for I am sure I have offended Miss Julie.' Mamma saw that he was 
so unhappy, that she added at once, ' But, sir, you could not have 
known that my daughter was at Lyons.' He interrupted her with, 
' I am sorry to say I knew it the evening before ; I told you I knew 
it. In spite of that I went to get the letters your daughter-in-law 
had promised, but which she did not give me.' I said, laughing, 
' My sister probably thought that you woidd stay longer at Lyons, 
and so it was rather a warning than a reproof, fearing that you would 
call too frequently and make people talk. But one should not cry 
over spilled milk.' And indeed his eyes were glistening, and his chin 
was trembling as if he were ready to cry. ' And so you really think 
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they are not too angry with me 1 That makes me really hnppy. 
And you, madame, are not so much offended as I had feared ? ' 
Mamma said she would have preferred it had not happened, but that 
since his intention had been to give her pleasure in bringing news of 
you, it would be strange if she were angry. He said nothing about 
his intention. Claudine (the maid) came in and went out, and I 
asked him a thousand questions about you : ' What was going on the 
first time that you were there 1 ' ' What were they doing 1 ' ' All 
the ladies were going to the play ; they asked me to go too, but I was 
afraid.' I should have liked to ask how you were dressed, but I was 
afraid you would be annoyed if I did ; we spoke of the Lyceum, he 
told us the names of the professors, and said that if they established 
a course of astronomy, Mr. Mole assured him there would be a place 
for him ; that this same gentleman strongly advised him to go to 
Paris, where he could certainly find something to do. To this he 
replied that he could not make up his mind to go away from his 
mother, nor to leave the neighborhood of Lyons. You can easily 
guess why. Such, my dear, was our whole conversation. He was 
the first to notice that it was getting late, which he generally forgets 
when you are here ; he went, and left me amazed at the shininess of 
his hat, his stylish knee-breeches, and his dapper figure. He was 
scarcely gone before Claudine came in and threw up her arms, and 
said he had grown such a dandy (muscadin) she would hardly have 
known him." 

That this little hit about Ampere's staying late was a just 
one, we know already from several confessions to that effect in 
his diary. For instance, the day when he " read the Intrigante 
aloud, and stupidly had to be told twice to go," and " still more 
stupidly stayed a little longer." However, in spite of her oc- 
casional laughing at him and telling him " not to stare at Julie 
so much when strangers were present," iSlise really does her 
best to forward his suit with her sister, or at least to give him 
fair play. This may be clearly seen in a letter written when 
she is afraid that some of Julie's friends at Lyons — whom 
she characterizes boldly as persons " who, if they do not change 
their manner of looking at things by the time they are thirty, 
will be very silly all their lives " — are unduly influencing her 
to refuse Ampere on account of his awkward appearance. Af- 
ter warmly defending those who are natural and unaffected, 
even if somewhat odd, she goes on to say : — 
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" In short, my dear, I am a little provoked with those who think so 
much of the outside, and who imagine they know everything, when 
they can make a graceful bow, and utter some pretty, useless compli- 
ment If I could persuade you that he no longer thinks of you, 

perhaps you would like him better ; but, unfortunately for him, I 
believe the poor man thinks of nothing else, and I pity him very 
sincerely, knowing that, except Mme. Perisse, all whom you see are 
prejudiced against him on account of his appearance, and do not take 
the trouble to consider whether he would make his wife happy or 
unhappy, which is, after all, the most important thing. I am not so 
prejudiced in favor of manners and good looks, as to say that every 
one who lacks them lacks also fine qualities. Frivolous people, who 
only look at the outside and judge by that alone, are far from the 
right way. True, Ampere is not superficial, and for that very reason, 
if he were paying attention to any of those young ladies, they, and 
rightly enough, too, would not answer so quickly. And why not do 
the same for a friend ? Why try to keep her from giving serious at- 
tention to a matter which would set us busily thinking if it concerned 
us ? Why indeed 1 Because we never examine with so much care 
what does not personally concern us, and that one must be really fond 
to think of all the pros and cons and treat another's affairs as if they 
were our own. When one says, lightly, ' 0, what a man ! how could 
you make up your mind to marry him 1 He has no style, he is blun- 
dering, shy, and awkward,' one imagines all said and arranged ; but, 
I tell you once more, if one had to decide for one's self, one would 
think it over more, and neglect the rest to consider the character, the 
principles, and even that simplicity which a moment ago seemed like 
lack of polish. There, my dear sister, that is what I think about it, 
what I have already said, and what I hold to." 

This was very sensible talk from a young girl of eighteen, 
and it shows amiability in Julie that she was willing to receive 
advice of this kind from a younger sister, whose cleverness, 
however, and more decided character she was accustomed to 
lean upon. In spite of Julie's beauty, her golden hair and the 
blue eyes which had so fatal an effect on the susceptible heart 
of Ampere, in spite even of her tender grace and the gentleness 
and candor which ]£lise praises so highly in her, we cannot help 
being more interested in the warm-hearted young girl who has 
such pleasure in the beauty and goodness of her sister, and the 
admiration she excites, and who is so generous in defending the 
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absent, and so quick to detect affectation or inconsistency ; we 
cannot fail to admire her high-mindedness and love of truth 
and goodness, and like her none the less for her charming 
wrath against Julie's unwise advisers. 

At length, whether moved by the newly acquired graces 
which had so much impressed Claudine, or by her beloved 
Elise's approval of him, or by the pleading of her own heart, 
Julie at last began to relax her- severity ; and in August, 17 99, 
three years from their first meeting, she rewarded Andre's 
humble devotions by becoming his wife. Their epithalamium 
was composed by Andre's ami de cceur Ballanche, he who after- 
wards became the lover, or, rather, the follower of Madame 
Racamier. The first year of their marriage was happy enough 
to make all of Ballanche's good wishes seem like prophecies ; 
but after the birth of their son Jean-Jacques, in August, 1800, 
Julie's health failed her. The story of her gradually increasing 
feebleness is narrated in the letters from her, then with her 
own family at Lyons, to her husband, who is at Bourg, hard at 
work giving instruction in the mathematics and the physical 
sciences, and finding time also for original investigation and 
study. It is a pathetic story these letters tell of Julie's cheer- 
fulness, trying to hide her afflictions, of the kindness of her 
relatives to her in her suffering, of Ampere's eager, yearning 
love for his wife, and of her tender, motherly care of him, re- 
minding him to remove stains of acid from his hands before 
going to table, not to wear his old coat by mistake for his new 
one. and above all to be careful to lock up her letters that no 
one may read them. She little thought they would be printed 
in a book in the next century and copied out for general read- 
ing into magazines and reviews. 

Julie died July 14, 1803, just after Ampere's manly struggle 
with poverty was ended by his obtaining the much-longed-for 
position at the Lyce"e at Lyons, which was to put an end to 
their separation of three years, the severest trial of the courage 
and patience of both. Julie had looked forward with longing 
to the day when they could be together again. " yes," she 
writes, " we shall be happy ! our little boy will be young and 
gay for a long time yet, and some day in some little place in 
the country we shall be at peace. My husband and son shall 
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be with me and keep me well." But the best of husbands 
could not make her well again ; and though we read in Ampere's 
diary, under date of April 17, " I returned from Bourg never to 
leave Julie again," he was only able to keep her with him for 
three months. 

That her death was a terrible blow to Ampere no one who 
has read these letters could doubt. With Julie died his youth, 
and though in these two new volumes we meet him again as a 
man only thirty years old, with his love for his friends and his 
interest in his studies unimpaired, he seems a much older and 
sadder man than the Ampere we knew in his letters to Julie, 
which were full of cheerfulness and hope. Ampere's health 
was at first impaired by the shock, as we learn from a letter from 
Elise, begging him to take care of his health and to consult the 
physician. Her remonstrances and those of his other friends 
had some effect ; and Ampere, having exchanged his position at 
Lyons, now become hateful to him, for one in the Polytechnic 
School at Paris, plunged into work as a means of forgetting his 
loneliness. Incessant study was his only relief from gloomy 
thoughts, and his letters to his friends and relatives show that 
his long and keen suffering could only be deadened by work. 
What especially fascinated him at this time was metaphysical 
study, in which pursuit he found Maine de Biran a congenial 
companion ; but his metaphysics, successful in making him 
forget in part his grief, had the result of making him feel 
uncertain for a time about his religious principles, which had 
been his greatest consolation. It was in distress of this sort 
that he wrote, February 25, 1806 : — 

" Bredin, you who conceive clearly that there is no contradiction 
between the Creator's kindness and His damnation of the guilty, try 
to convince me of it. Try with Bonjour to show me the truth; let 
him formulate the objections, and do you make the answers. Then 
send me the result of your conferences ; perhaps you may change my 
views. Do me this favor, and save me from the abyss into which I 
am falling. Perhaps D'Ambrieux would be willing to try to enlighten 
me." 

These friends and many others, notably Ballanche and Camille 
Jordan, had formed a society in the year 1803 for the investi- 
gation of the foundations of the Christian religion, the proofs 

vol. cxxi. — no. 249. 21 
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of the divinity of its origin, etc., and the defection of Ampere 
■would have been a great blow to them all. Hence we see his 
friends urging him to abandon the study of metaphysics, and 
Ballanche and Bredin strongly advised him to marry again. 
Ampere, who probably never refused a friend anything, let 
himself be persuaded by them, and was introduced to a Mile. 

P , — her full name is discreetly kept hidden by the editor 

of the letters, — whom, in the year 1807, he married. This 
union, however, though advised and arranged by the sagest of 
men, his intimate friends, was a very unhappy one. His wife, 
who only married him from ambition, apparently, did not care 
for him at all, and treated him with excessive unkindness, and, 
in addition, his mother-in-law was all that a mother-in-law in 
fiction could be. After about a year of suffering, Ampere sep- 
arated from his wife, retaining a daughter she had borne to 
him meanwhile, towards whom the heartless mother had never 
shown the slightest affection. After this futile attempt to secure 
domestic happiness, he took his mother and his children to 
live with him at Paris, and devoted all his ardor to his work. 
He was soon, however, to find a new and great interest in the 
growing up of his son Jean-Jacques, to whom we find continu- 
ally more frequent reference in his father's many letters to his 
friends. Jean-Jacques is indeed fairly the hero of the last two 
volumes, and there is, in fact, more of the hero of romance 
about him than about his simple, childlike father.. He was 
good-looking and an entertaining talker ; he had graceful man- 
ners ; and, indeed, something of Julie's charm seems to have 
descended to her child. But, however unlike his father in exter- 
nals, he seems to have resembled him in more important par- 
ticulars, having, like him, a warm heart, an enthusiastic spirit, 
and great love of truth. The bent of his talents was very 
different from his father's. We find him at sixteen in a painful 
state of indecision about his future course of life. In compli- 
ance with Andre's wishes, he at one time thought of becoming 
a manufacturing chemist, but he found it hard to reconcile 
himself to this plan. His teacher's manners were offensive to 
him, and he says, " My ignorance of mathematics impresses 
him disagreeably." Moreover, he was further discouraged by 
being told that he must forget all he had learned in liter- 
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ature, so that he might occupy himself with " useful things." 
" Useful or not, I shall never forget Racine or Virgil," wrote 
the future litterateur. It must have been painful to so ardent 
a lover of science as Andre"-Marie to find his son feeling so 
much distaste for a career in which he had won for himself 
such honorable success. Nothing speaks more clearly the 
unselfish love and confidence of the father and son than their 
attitude towards each other at this time ; and, although Andre- 
Marie found it hard at first to be reconciled to his son's devo- 
tion to literature, it is yet touching to see how he does all he 
can to help him by direct encouragement and by the most ardent 
sympathy with all his efforts. It was decided that Jean-Jacques 
should study philosophy and belles-lettres, and in pursuance of 
this decision he attended a course of lectures on philosophy by 
V. Cousin, who was attracting about him a number of ardent 
and romantic young spirits. Among these Ampere made many 
friends, who, like himself, were more or less deeply tinged by 
the Byronism and Rene"ism of the time. Jean-Jacques took a 
prize in philosophy, but this did not prevent him from writing 
letters about the evil of this world in the most despairing strain, 
and from feeling undue sympathy with Werther and Manfred. 
He even denounced philosophy : — 

" How I detest, how I execrate philosophy ! It has disgusted me 
with everything. I look upon it with horror and contempt, and I 
never wish to hear it spoken of again. I think I will resign from the 
society, that I will see even Cousin, whom I shall always admire and 

love, no more Can you believe that nowadays I have visions of 

glory, poetic dreams 1 Only yesterday I lay for two hours on my bed, 
dreaming of scenes, denouements, and plots. Poor fool ! I even com- 
posed some verses, but I doubt if I ever finish anything. But what 
difference does it make ? " 

This state of mind, which is one not unknown to youth, 
was brought to an end by an event which had the most marked 
influence on the rest of his life, namely, his introduction to 
Madame Re"camier, that famous woman who already counted 
among her admirers some of the most remarkable men of the 
time, — Chateaubriand, Mathieu de Montmorency, and Prince 
August of Prussia, to mention the best known. Jean-Jacques 
first saw her on New-Year's day, 1820, when Ballanche took him 
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to call upon her. He was at once greatly struck with her 
beauty, as she sat dressed in white, leaning back in an arm- 
chair of light blue damask, and bearing on her lips that smile 
which her lovers and friends were never tired of describing as 
her greatest charm. In his confusion he broke a valuable paper- 
knife which he had taken from the table and was turning in 
his fingers, and naturally this accident plunged him into still 
greater confusion. Madame Recamier, however, quietly slipped 
the pieces behind her cushion and went on with the conversa- 
tion as if nothing had happened, much to Jean-Jacques's relief, 
who was never tired of praising her kindness and tact, as ex- 
emplified by this little incident. He spent some weeks of the 
next summer near her ; and when they first met after their 
return to Paris, she made jesting reference to the possible dan- 
ger to his heart from the companionship of her niece, then a 
young girl. This was too much for AmpSre ; he fell upon his 
knees, saying, With a sob, " Ah ! ce rCesl pas pour elle." * At 
the time of this avowal Ampere was but twenty years old, while 
Madame R camierwas forty-three, she having been born, oddly 
enough, in the same year and, as it happened, in the same 
town, Lyons, as his mother, Julie Carron. But this difference 
of age did not prevent his forming a sincere and lasting attach- 
ment for her ; and she was herself attracted by him. In 
September, 1821, she invited him to stay at her country-place 
at Saint-Germain, where she was passing the summer ; he of 
course accepted gladly. He wrote to his father that he did 
not waste his time there ; that Madame Re'camier was always 
urging him to work, and that his tragedy was advancing. He 
said nothing, however, of a little sketch, La Dame de VAbbaye, 
in which he made very thinly disguised mention of his devotion 
to his hostess, whom he celebrates under the name of Juliette 
de Sancerre. One of his friends, Albert Stapfer, knew very 
well what delayed his return from Saint-Germain ; he wrote to 
Jean-Jacques, " When you were setting out for Saint Germain 
no prayers of mine, nor promises of yours, could postpone your 
departure a single hour ; and now, when you ought to be back, 
a fortnight's postponement does not satisfy you. What am I 

* V. Nouoeaux Lundis. Par C. A. Ste.-Beuve. Tome 13mc. p. 195. The whole 
of Saime-Bcuve's article should be read. 
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to think of that ? That you are very fond of Saint-Germain, 
am I not ? You have spoken of lonely walks, deserted paths. 

But I do not believe its loneliness is what pleases you 

You will make me hate that woman who lias been so much 
loved." His letters, all of which Madame Rdcamier carefully 
preserved, show clearly the ardor of his attachment. Here is 
one written June 7, 1822 : — 

" This evening has seemed to me like a happy dream ; I am not 
yet master of myself. I try in vain to collect my ideas ; the happiness 
which tills my soul confuses my thoughts. It does not seem to me 
as if to-morrow you were going away, and I were going away ; that 
to-morrow, and day after to-morrow, and for more than a week per- 
haps, I shall not see the little room which this evening was so brill- 
iant, so delicately perfumed ; that I shall not see yon, you whom I 
love so warmly. Why are there so many things between us, your 
former friends, your present friends, and so many ties ? 0, if there 
were only no one but us ! At any rate, amid so many obstacles, a 
few moments are granted me, a few hours of agitation, enthusiasm, 
and delightful sadness ; a few of those moments which give charm 
and add regret to all the rest of my life. The better I know you, the 
more I love you ; and the more I love you, the more I feel the need 
of loving you. My works, my plans, my success, my discouragement, 
all belong to you ; it is you who inspire me, who console me, who ele- 
vate me ; I exist through you. I am glad it is so. I shall write the 
Juliette because that plan pleased you, because it will be delightful 
to pronounce your name in my verses, and to draw under that name 
a pure, tender, gentle soul, and that beanty in your glance and your 
features, which softens your voice, adorns your smile, and gives all 
your movements, your gestures, your whole being that charm which 
is all your own. You asked me to make a portrait of you. I have 
done so without meaning it. And you are going away, and I too ! 
I left you this evening ; I might have seen you longer. think of 
me, pity me, and come back Saturday par pitie, par c/iarite ! 

That Ampere, however powerless to escape this love which 
so took possession of him, did not deceive himself as to its 
hopelessness, we see from a letter written in the same month, 
shortly after the one just quoted. He says : — 

" 0, tell me the truth ! at times it seeim to me as if your soul were 
touched by my fate and were interested in my future ; sometimes I 
have even fancied that this feeling, so pure and tender, with which 
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you inspire me, was not without charm for you, but I am so afraid 
of being mistaken. From day to day my whole life is centred in this 
affection. How cruel it would be to take the expression of your pity 
for that of your interest ! It is especially now, when I am away from 
you, that these fears distress me. A few words, I beg of you, to console 
me ; but, in heaven's name, do not go beyond what you really feel in 
your endeavor to calm me ; and what have I done that you should 
love me % Ah ! I have loved you with all my soul, without deceiving 
myself about our situation, without dreaming for an instant of dis- 
turbing or altering the peace of your life. 

" I have given myself up to a hopeless feeling, which has filled my 
whole heart. I cannot live without you, nor for you ; I see all that 
is impossible in my fate ; but how can I give up what makes my only 
happiness ? " 

The contrast between the son's romantic affection for a 
woman as old as his mother would have been if she had lived, 
and the father's idyllic devotion to his wife, shows clearly the 
dissimilarity between the two. They were alike in their sin- 
cerity, however; for Jean-Jacques, although he contented him- 
self with many letters and an occasional smile from Madame 
Recamier, was as truly if not as ardently in love as wa3 his 
father twenty-five years before him. That this love and devo- 
tion were not wholly thrown away on Madame Recamier we are 
led to believe by her permitting him to form a constant mem- 
ber of her little circle. Whether it was for the young man's 
best advantage and real happiness to have constantly before 
his eyes the charms and graces of the woman he loved in spite 
of so many obstacles, may well be questioned. How engross- 
ing this attachment became will shortly be shown ; but before 
blaming Madame Recamier too harshly for sacrificing to her 
own love of admiration the youth of so brilliant and promising 
a man as Jean-Jacques, it may be worth while to consider 
how much good her companionship and the intimacy with 
her friends did him. She may have seen how much the 
society he met at her house did for him in freeing him from 
his acerbities, his excessive outbursts of violence, and in giv- 
ing him an air of the world, and she probably lulled her 
conscience by determining to turn him from a lover into a 
friend at the earliest moment ; but a great deal of time passed 
by before that was done, and he wrote her many letters, be- 
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sides those quoted above, which must have made her think 
that she had before her a case to test even her well-known 
powers. She certainly did not discourage his attentions ; 
besides receiving him almost daily in Paris, she permitted him 
to be one of the select circle she collected around her during 
her sojourn in Italy. This was a voluntary exile of hers, 
undertaken, as she confided to Jean- Jacques, in order to pre- 
serve her peace of mind by putting distance between herself and 
Chateaubriand, in whom she felt herself becoming too much 
interested. This avowal, perhaps made with the intention of 
pointing out another of the serious obstacles in the way of his 
love, explains clearly the " bitter thoughts " which troubled 
him at this time. But there was consolation, if not safety, in 
seeing Italy for the first time in company so congenial, and in 
being a friend chosen to drive out a detested rival from his 
mistress's heart. 

Before he started with Madame Re'camier his emotions had 
been keen and painful. He wrote to her : — 

" I no longer love study for its own sake ; I love nothing without 
you. With you I would gladly do anything. O, what strength I 
used to feel in those moments of infatuation when I hoped to be for 
something in your life ! .... I do not pray that you trust your fu- 
ture to me ; may it be happy ! But, madame, a few more months, a 
few more moments, and then chaos may come ! " 

In his next letter, he says : — 

" I am going. I have spent the whole night with my father in the 

most heart-rending distress I showed him plainly all my troubles. 

When he described for me his loneliness and sadness, I fell into his 
arms, and we both wept for a long time. He kept saying to me, ' Do 
as you please.' Even after this outburst of affection and tenderness, 

I felt I could not possibly part from you at this moment So I 

am going ; I must. To part from you would be death." 

It was in October, 1823, that Madame Re'camier, her niece, 
Ballanche, and Jean-Jacques left Paris, and in six weeks they 
were in Rome. How delightful this winter was to Ampere 
can be readily imagined. Not only was he in the society he 
most preferred in the world, but he formed there an affection 
for the city which in later years was almost the ruling feeling 
of his life. Now, of course, his devotion to Madame Re'camier 
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■was his ruling feeling. His father's great yearning to have 
him at home once more was only half concealed. Jean-Jacques 
did what he could to appease it by leaving behind him a 
tragedy which was accepted at the Francais, but never acted, 
and by sending him fragments of other tragedies whose fate 
was equally obscure. Andre had the firmest belief in his son's 
genius, and there is hardly anything in the book more touching 
than his eager efforts to persuade him to devote himself to poe- 
try, and his earnest solicitation of the opinion of critical friends. 
For instance, under date of September 20, 1823, he writes to 
Bredin : " Dear Friend, next Tuesday is a great day for me, 
it being set aside for the reading of the new Bosamonde 
(his son's play) before MM. Andrieux, Picard," etc. ; and 
again to his son, in the course of the next February : " I 
was delighted with the beginning of the Juive ; I have just 
received the continuation. That is a long and difficult scene 
finished ; the exposition is perfect." There is a singular con- 
trast between his son's somewhat dutiful letters to him and 
the passionate notes to Madame Recamier. In September of 
the same year Andre writes a very happy letter to Jean- 
Jacques, announcing with joy his own election to the Chair of 
Physics at the College de France, and saying, " It will perhaps 
be agreeable to you to attend my lectures, but for me it will be 
a far greater happiness to know that you are there ! " The 
poor man longed to have him back. Stapfer wrote him, " As 
for your father, he tells every one how your absence weighs 
upon him," so that already, in July, Jean-Jacques was promis- 
ing to return. In October, Andre found that he had overdrawn 
his account and was four thousand francs in debt, owing to 
the mistaken kindness of his sister, who had not told him how 
matters stood. He wrote to his son telling him he depended 
on him to superintend the expenditures when he should re- 
turn. Consequently, in November, Jean-Jacques started for 
home, which he reached in about a month, writing almost every 
day to Madame Recamier. Sainte-Beuve tells a story, without 
vouching for its accuracy, of Andre's saying to his son at break- 
fast on the day after his return, " It 's singular, Jean-Jacques, 
but I thought it would give me a great deal more pleasure to 
see you again." 
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In Paris, Jean-Jacques devoted himself to work, writing 
verses, reading history, and studying Hebrew and Chinese. 
His frequent letters to Madame Ricamier show how hard he 
found it to be separated from her. Work brought him but 
little consolation ; it was on her letters that he depended for 
what comfort he could get. In May, 1825, she returned to 
France, and Ampere passed the summer in her society, until 
the end of October, when she returned to Paris and he went off 
to make a visit to some friends. Before they parted she let 
fall some words, which seemed to him to point towards the 
possibility of her securing a divorce and marrying him ; but, 
of course, she was able to show him the impossibility of this. 
How far he was merely the victim of his imagination in form- 
ing the supposition that she might marry him, it is hard to say ; 
at any rate, a week afterwards, all that he demands is that he 
may see her, apart from her companions and his rivals, for a 
quarter of an hour a week. During the next year, everything 
went on as usual until August, when Jean-Jacques finally de- 
cided that it was impossible for him to go on in the same way 
any longer. He had already written to her : — 

" All your letters have a tone of interest, an accent of friendship, 
for which I am very grateful. Why is it that this genuine interest 
and this kind and staunch friendship are powerless so far as my hap- 
piness is concerned ? All I ask of you is that you understand how I 
suffer in your society, and that you will not be angry with me on that 
account. It seems to surprise you; but, considering my character, 
which is as bad as you please, is it strange that five years of imperfect 
familiarity, of attachment which has constantly had to be cheeked, of 
intimacy which successively deceives, saddens, allures, and discour- 
ages me, should have gradually thrown me into a state of perpetual 
agitation and irritability 1 Have you never heard of certain tortures 
in which an agreeable sensation, prolonged, finally throws the victim 
into convulsions ? Well, that is my story. That being said once for 
all, we will never mention it again ; let us forget the future, which I 
cannot in any way figure to myself, and only think of the present." 

But, in the course of 1826, unable to protract or end his 
suffering in any other way, he determined to leave for Ger- 
many and there continue his studies. Other circumstances 
tended to encourage this decision. Andre knew, more or less 
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well, how much disturbance Madame R^camier had brought 
into his son's life, and was continually urging him to marry 
some girl of his own age, and to forget this unhappy fascina- 
tion ; and he had even selected Mile. Cuvier, the daughter of 
the celebrated Cuvier, as the one who should console him. In 
a letter dated December 18, 1824, Jean-Jacques wrote to Ma- 
dame Ricamier : " This evening I went to see M. Cuvier, a visit 
to which my father, for some unknown reason, attached a great 
deal of importance. Since I only returned to Paris to oblige 
him in every way in my power, I could not refuse him this sat- 
isfaction." Sainte-Beuve speaks of his reciting an ode in honor 
of Italy that very evening, and makes warm mention of his 
charm in conversation. But Ampere did not like her father ; 
he speaks in the letter just quoted of his cold and pompous air, 
and of the disagreeable impression it made upon him. It is 
now an open secret that Mile. Cuvier cared for him, but his 
heart was elsewhere, and he made up his mind to take to 
flight. He left Paris in August, 1826, much to his father's 
regret. At Strasburg he received a letter from Madame Brack, 
Mile. Cuvier's aunt, containing merely the word Revenez, but 
he pushed on. Meanwhile, his father gave him this account of 
an evening spent with them shortly after the departure of Jean- 
Jacques : — 

" When I got there Saturday evening, no one had arrived. Mile. 
Clementine asked me a great many questions about you. I said you 
would probably stay as much as five or six months in Germany, and 
I am sure that at that moment her face grew sad. I said you were 
collecting material for a work of some magnitude. M. Cuvier joined 
\is, and several other people, and conversation changed; but Mile. 
Clementine did not leave me, and without talking to me about my 
son, made the time pass more pleasantly than it has since you left." 

Jean-Jacques passed the autumn and winter of that year at 
Bonn, attending the lectures of Niebuhr and Schlegel, and 
studying busily. In the spring of 1827, he travelled in Ger- 
many, visiting Goethe at Weimar. In July, he crossed over 
to Sweden and Norway, returning in October to Germany, 
where he was met by the news of the death of Mile. Cuvier. 
She was at the time engaged to be married to M. Duparquet, 
as he had already been informed by a letter from his father, 
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which had been left for a week before finishing, and then bore 
the information of her suffering from a sudden hemorrhage. A 
fortnight later Andre wrote again : — 

" Since I have heard of her intending to marry another, I go less 
frequently to see M. Cuvier, still taking care that my absence shall 
not be noticed. Mile. Clementine had asked me^to write a letter in 
behalf of a young relative of hers who was about to be examined. 
Having forgotten his name, on the 14th of August — a day I 
shall never forget — I went to ask for it. Mile. Clementine, whose 
hemorrhages had begun again with more severity, was lying on a 
sofa ; since she had been forbidden to speak loud, she made a sign for 
me to come near her. When she had told me the young man's name, 
she began to question me about my son, and made me describe your 

voyage in all its details I felt I was listening to her for the last 

time. Her interest in you filled me with sadness, and touched me 
the more becauee the arrival of M. Duparquet did not put an end to 
her questions." 

It was in about six weeks from that time that she died. Her 
death was naturally a great blow to Jean-Jacques, who, for a 
long time, was troubled by regret and remorse. 

All his life at Bonn is fully described in his letters to Ma- 
dame Rjcamier. These are calmer than those had been which 
were written before he left Paris, and fuller of incident and 
description of what went on about him. He had by no means 
forgotten his love for her, but it seems as if he were trying to 
take the attitude of a friend rather than that of a lover ; the 
work of cure had begun. It is easy to notice, also, the way in 
which he grew older and manlier during this absence ; for the 
first time he depends fairly upon himself. There are amusing 
bits in this part of his correspondence, as, for instance, this 
about Schlegel, whose vanity and foolishness annoyed Ampere, 
so that he found it hard to have patience with him. Fearing 
that his professor might have got wind of this, he wrote to 
Madame Rtcamier as follows : " If you could find a chance to 
speak to him a little about my admiration for him, you would 
do me a great favor, for, by a piece of unpardonable stupidity, 
I have given him some reason to doubt it. If you will lend 
yourself to this bit of Machiavellianism, a word as gracious as 
your portrait will set everything right." A month later she 
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sent him two copies of her portrait, one for himself and one for 
Schlegel, and soon she wrote to Schlegel, apparently with a 
satisfactory result, for Jean-Jacques says of her letter : " It 
has had an admirable effect ; Schlegel now adores me. Your 
incense and your portrait have so thoroughly intoxicated his 
imagination and his vanity, that he has forgotten what he heard, 
and thinks it must have been a buzzing in his ears." 

The most important incident, in more ways than one, of his 
trip through Germany, was his visit to Goethe, then in his 
seventy-eighth year. Ampere had written some articles on 
Goethe's dramatic writings in the " Globe," which had given 
great pleasure to the poet, and he consequently welcomed his 
young critic with great warmth. Ampere saw a great deal of 
Goethe during his short stay at Weimar. He wrote to his 
father : — 

" I have been able to hear him talk for many hours at a time, 
expressing himself with a warmth and enthusiasm at least fifty years 
younger than he is. The most striking thing about him is the way 
he keeps with everything, is interested in everything, and is alive to 
everything ; he talks about our vaudevilles as if he had just seen 
them ; he knows Beranger's songs by heart ; there is nothing going 
on in Germany in which he does not take part." 

He said, speaking of Goethe's appearance, that the portrait 
was good, hut that to know how he looked at home one should 
imagine a kind smile on his somewhat disdainful lips, and a 
fire occasionally flashing in his eyes. To Madame Ricamier 
he wrote that — 

" in his white dressing-gown, which made him look like a great 
white sheep, with his son and daughter-in-law and his two grandchil- 
dren around him, talking of Schiller, his own works, his plans, his 
reminiscences, he is the most interesting and most amiable of men." 

After speaking of the Helena episode in the " Faust," he con- 
tinues : — 

" But if I go on you will think the German mania for adoring 
Goethe has seized me ; but I am not yet so far gone as the good lady 
at whose house I am living, who was enthusiastic over the thought 
that the great man's thoughts were so numerous, that he had to have 
a secretary. To have a secretary is unprecedented ! " 
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Much to Ampere's chagrin, shortly after parting from Goethe, 
he saw this letter printed, with but trifling alterations, in the 
" Globe," which everybody in Weimar read. He had, to be 
sure, spoken well about Goethe, but also with a certain irrev- 
erence, pardonable enough in a letter to a friend, but not what 
one would care to see printed in a paper of large circulation. 
Madame R^camier was to blame for this ; she had read the letter 
to a number of visitors, and one man asked permission to copy 
it for publication. She consented, little foreseeing one result, 
which was a letter from Ampere, which must have been one of 
the most disagreeable to read that she ever received in her life. 
She had taught him to overcome his outbursts of wrath, but his 
restrained sadness must have been effective. One cannot help 
wondering why she kept the letter. He said : — 

" Did I not tell you that everybody in Weimar read the ' Globe,' 
and do yon think that there or anywhere in Germany they would be 
pleased with ' the mania for adoring Goethe ' 1 Do you think, espe- 
cially, it is agreeable for me to expose to the ridicule of a little town 
a worthy lady in whose house, in whose family, I have lived for a 
month ; who has been almost as kind as a mother to me, and -who 
has given me many letters of introduction for Berlin, for which she 
is rewarded in this way] .... You see how you have imbittered my 
recollections of Weimar ; it is no longer possible for me to return there 
for Goethe's fete ; I am looking up in the map the way to avoid the 
place, when I shonld have been so glad to return for a few days. Af- 
ter all, my journey was too successful ; this is the only drawback I 
have had since I started ; it is strange that it should have come to 
me from you." 

For a time after this incident we find him writing more fre- 
quently to his father than to Madame Steamier, and in the 
letters he sent her there is a lack of his usual warmth. They 
are decorous statements of facts rather than protestations of 
affection. There is every excuse for this chastened expres- 
sion of indignation upon his part ; for, with this exception, 
this visit was one of the most gratifying events of his life. 
Goethe had admitted him into his intimacy, and had been 
much struck by Ampere's brilliancy as well as flattered by 
the devotion of the young writer of the ' Globe." In Eck- 
ermann's report of Goethe's conversations 5 under date of May 
3, 1827, can be found the great poet's flattering verdict about 
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his young visitor, which praises the justice and keenness of his 
criticism, and moreover says that he had risen above all 
national prejudices, and all the timid, narrow ideas of his 
contemporaries; that he was rather a citizen of the world 
than of Paris alone. Decidedly, this is the most brilliant 
feather in Ampere's cap. 

Soon after his return from Germany he was obliged to 
accompany his father, whose health had begun to fail, to the 
South of France, where the two spent the winter of 1829-30. 
It was in the following spring that Jean-Jacques made his first 
appearance as a professor, giving a few lectures at the Athenie 
of Marseilles. In May, 1833, he was chosen to the vacant 
professorship of French Literature at the College de France, a 
position he held for more than twenty years. It is not neces- 
sary to give an exact list of the different countries he visited 
in his vacations, and his longer absences from Paris ; he was 
an incessant traveller, fond of hurrying away to remote regions 
with but brief notice to his friends. He kept Madame Reca- 
mier well informed about bis doings, and his letters show that 
his long stay in Germany and the North had brought about 
the hoped-for result of enabling him to approach her merely as 
a friend. That he remained until the end of her life. The 
second volume of his correspondence contains not only many of 
his letters to her who received many more than any other person, 
but also those to the friends he formed in his maturer years. 
Foremost among these was Alexis de Tocqueville, whom he 
met frequently in the salon of Madame Rscamier. The friend- 
ship of these two men lasted nearly thirty years, until Tocque- 
ville's death, and the memorial of it, in their letters, is charm- 
ing reading. On Ampere's part it was also kept up by many 
visits to Tocqueville, where there was always a room ready for 
him, and on the part of his friend by the most gentle and deli- 
cate courtesy and consideration. This quality is more espe- 
cially noticeable towards the end of Tocqueville's life, when 
Ampere had formed new ties of friendship which kept him 
somewhat aloof from his old companion, who never complains 
or laments his barely perceptible defection, but whose smoth- 
ered regret is to be read between the lines. The second of 
the two volumes contains their correspondence in full, and it 
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is delightful to notice the modest reserve 'with which both 
treated their intimate friendship. Their letters are models 
of real politeness which is as far from rigid formality as from 
boorishness. However near the two men got to one another, 
they stood always in an attitude of respect. There is an inde- 
finable air of gentleness and refinement about even their sim- 
plest notes which is well worthy of notice. More than this, 
their correspondence comes down to so late a date that it 
throws light on many events of what is still contemporaneous 
history, and the views of a man like Alexis de Tocqueville are 
full of interest. To the unromantic reader these pages will 
be the most attractive of the volume. Another of Ampere's 
friends was Mohl, the Orientalist, a naturalized Frenchman, of 
German birth, with whom he lived from 1831 to 1847. Mold's 
letters, a few of which are in this volume, are especially no- 
ticeable for their delightful humor, a quality to be observed 
also in those of Adrien de Jussieu, and in no others. 

Madame R6camier remained, however, his chief friend until 
her death, in 1849. When she was an old woman Ampere 
was constant in his devotion; when she blind, and Chateau- 
briand paralytic, were waiting for death to take them, Ampere 
visited them every day and made it his duty to entertain them. 
The end of her life was sad. A cataract was forming over her 
eyes, which an operation removed. Before they were able to 
endure the light, she found out that Ballanche was ill, — what 
they had tried to keep from her, — and removing the bandage 
from her eyes she went to his bedside to console him in his 
last illness. He died holding her hand in his. Her eyesight 
was irrecoverably lost. She died of the cholera, May 11, 
1849. 

Andre died in 1836, keeping busily at work until the end. 
His last years were made pleasant to him by the kindness of 
his son, although he had a great deal of unhappiness from the 
sad fate of his daughter, whose marriage was unhappy. 

Jean-Jacques, after the death of Madame Ri'camier, lived 
much in Rome ; indeed, that city became a sort of second 
home to him, thanks to the kindness of the lady who has 
edited these volumes of his correspondence. He busied him- 
self in many branches of literary work of which this is not the 
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time to speak. He died at Pau, in the morning of March 27, 
1864. 

In this brief sketch of parts of the lives of these two men 
more space has been devoted to the mention of what happened 
to them than to the enumeration of their virtues and attractive 
qualities, but it is these which are really more important and 
which give the volumes their rare worth. The two Amperes 
had a genius for friendship, and outside of the many romantic 
incidents of their lives lay their firm attachment to their 
many friends. The elder Ampere was for the greater part of 
his life separated from his Lyons acquaintances, so that almost 
his only communication with them was by letters, hence his 
correspondence is very full ; and as for the younger, his fre- 
quent journeys had the same result. Both of them wrote 
frankly and often, so'that we have an almost continuous record 
of their lives ; the breaks in their correspondence being sup- 
plied by the editor of the volumes, and by notes made by 
Jean-Jacques. We get a most intimate knowledge of both 
men, — the father, honest, enthusiastic, blunt, hard-working, 
generous ; the son, with all those qualities, perhaps, except 
bluntness, but with as intricate and complex a nature as his 
father's was transparent. It would be hard to find in litera- 
ture any correspondence throwing more light on the character 
of the writers. We are taken at once into their daily lives, 
we share their joys and sorrows, we learn more of human 
nature, and we form a great affection for the two men whom 
we first learn to sympathize with. The book deserves to stand 
on the same shelf with the best of biographies ; it will repay 
constant study, and there is no one who will not feel himself 
the better for the frank intercourse the letters permit with 
two upright, able, and attractive men. 

T. S. Peeey. 



